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PHILOSOPHY. 


It was a mountain stream, that the strong leap 
Of its impatient waters had worn out 

A channel in the rock, and washed away 

The earth that had upheld the tall old trees, 
*Till it was darkened with the shadowy arch 
Of the o’er-leaning branches. Here and there 


It loitered in a broad aud limpid pool, 


That circled round demurely, and anon 

Sprang violently over where the rock 

Fell suddenly, and bore its bubbles on, 

Till they were broken by the hanging moss, 

As anger with a gentle word grows calm, , 
In the spring-time, when the snows were coming down, 
And in the flooding of the autumn rains, 

No foot might enter there; but in the hot 

And thirsty summer, when the fountains slept, 

You could go up its channel in the shade, 

To the fair sources, with a brow as cool 

As in the grotto of an anchorite. 

Here, when an idle student, have I come, 

And in a scoop of the gray rock laid down 

And mused until the eventide, or read 

Some fine old poet, till my nook became 

A haunt of fairy, or the passing flow 

Of waterto my spell-bewildered ear, 

Seemed like the din of some gay tournament. 

Pleasant have been such hours; and though the wise 
Have said that I was indolent, and they 
Who taught me have reproved me that I 
The truant in the * leafy month of June,’ 
I deem it true philosophy in him 

Whose spirit must be tempered of the world, 
To loiter with these wayside comforters. 


INVIOLABLE AFFECTION. 


* As frievids decay we die in part, 

String after string is sever’d from the heart, 

*Till loosen’d life but breathing clay, 

Without a pang is glad to fall away. 

Unhappy they who latest feel the blow, 

Whose eyes have wept o’er ev’ry friend laid low, 
Drage’d, ling’ring on from partial death to death, 
And dying—all they can resign is breath.” 


There are some persons who seem to have been 
born with the very spirit of skepticism in them, and’ 
that too, tosuch a degree that they doubt the very ex- 
istence of the God who made them—but all nature 
teaches us there is a God— : 


“ Asif theclay without the potter’s aid 

Should rise in various forms and shapes, self-made, 
Or worlds above with orb o’er orb profound, 
Self-moved, could run the everlasting round. 

It cannot be—-unerring Wisdom guides 

With eye propitious and o’er all presides.” 


There are others too, who from disaffeetion, preju- 
dice, or bad example are induced to doubt the exist- 


played 


~ ence of any good principle; but ofall such, they must 


truly be miserable; to be thusin doubt—to be always 
in doubt—Heaven! who would ask life at such a 


price. But the principle passion I mean to speak of 


at this time is “Inviolable Affection.” 1 will illus- 
trate it by the following incident, which is but one 
among many that might be named. It was in the 
metropolis of B——, that Henry Edwards first inha- 
led the breath of life; in the same neighbourhood was 


* 


the birth place of Caroline Roseville. They both 
grew up in childish intimacy, which finally ripened 
into the most unbounded attachment of affection, and 
was cherished by the approbation of the parents of 
each.—Henry having finished his studies at home, 
went on a foreign tour of pleasure, and for the en- 
largement of his accomplished abilities; his corres- 
pondence with his friends gave them ,exalted satis- 
faction, and proof of how much he had enjoyed his 
tour and improved his time. His letters to Caroline 
were such as evinced the utmost wishes of his heart, 
in that of the consummation of their nuptials, which 
was “to take place immediately on his return; but 
how little did he dream of the passing events at 
home. Caroline whose health was delicate, although 
passingly good when he left home, was now labour- 
ing under an insidious and rapid consumption; her 
friends were alarmed; the glazed forehead, the hec- 
tic cough, the occasional feverish flush of her once 
rosy, but now pallid cheeks, gave but little hope of 
her long continuance with them. It was one day, 
just past meridian, when the luminous rays of the 
sun were beaming less brilliant, and that gentle orb 
was winging its course to its ephemeral rest, that 
the family were called to the chamber of the dying 
Caroline. She anticipated the event of death with 
much composure, and took a kind and affectionate 
leave of her only brother, she confided to his care a 
‘crucifix, and an elegant ring, on which was this 


}| motto, “Inviolable Affection,” both of which were 


the gifts of Henry. ‘* Take them,” she said, “ tell 
Henry ‘tis the first time I have ever parted with 
them, and only now, when life is in its, glimmer.” 
She then reclined back on the pillowed couch, and 
all was still, and hushed in melancholy silence—not 
a movement was apparent, save only, that at inter- 
vals the attentive and affectionate sister of Henry 
would moisten the lips of the dying girl with a re- 
freshing nectar. Although Henry was daily and even 
hourly expected, yet every hope had fled the bosoms 
of his friends, of his seeing again the living choice of 
his most ardent love. Every eye was now pensively 
and anxiously gazing on the almost lifeless Caroline; 
when the door was suddenly opened and the tremb- | 
ling Henry tottered to the bed side that contained al} 
he held dear in life.—This roused them all from the 
lethargy of their feelings.—Caroline opened her eyes, 


-and seeing Henry before her, raised herself from the’ 


pillow; this was an effort beyond her strength—-—Hen- 
ry put his arm around her, he pressed her lips—she 
clasped his hand, and with these silent greetings her 
soul winged its way to the celestial regions. He 
still held the lifeless body in his arms till he was ta- 
ken away, nearly as inanimate as the corpse itself.— 
From that time irreclaimable grief sat heavy on his 
mind. All efforts of his friends to reclaim his viva- 
city were unavailing; change of scenes, change of 


} Climate, gave no release to his diseased mind. In- 


deed! there was nothing that in the least degree 
meliorated the sickness of his heart. ‘ I am sensi- 
ble” said he, “‘ how much my friends would do to 
make me happy, and for their sakes I wish I could be 
so, but my happiness is for another world, my spirit 
lingers with regret, it longs to be in the celestial re- . 
gions, with her to whom it is so closely allied, and 
it soon will be! Yes Caroline! ere long and I come 
to meet you.” The progress of his complaint baf- 
fled every effort of skill; a few months, and the im- 
pervious shade of death came over him, he died easy, 
and without a groan—of a Broken Heart. L. 


THE POWER OF PRESENTIMENT. 


During the French revolution the Baron of Mari- 
vet was continually tormented by the apprehension 
that he should die on ascaffold. All the cares of 
his wife were employed unsuccessfully to calm his 
fears. He sometimes indulged himself with the 
hope, that if his birth-day passed without his being 
arrested, he should be delivered from the weight 
which pressed uponhis heart, and might, perhaps, 
be saved. Upon one occasion, he gazed in a fit of 
deep melancholy upon his son, who was then about 
two years old, and exclaimed, ‘*I shall never live to 
see this child in male clothing,” an observation 
which his lady carefully treasured up in her memo- 
ry. The horrors of the Revolution appeared at 
length to draw to a close, and the birth-day of the 
Baron de Marivet arrived. His wife was preparing 
a little feast for him upon the occasion, and the 
hour of supper was fixed for enjoying it.—Wishing . 
to give her husband an agreeable surprise, and to 
belie his presentiments, Madame de Marivet, about 
eleven o'clock, when they were just serving the 
dessert, left the table, and returning in a few mo- 
ments after, with her son in her arms, dressed like 
a sailor, she gave him to her husband, whom she ten- 
derly embraced, and exclamed, ‘* Now you eee your 
son, my dear, in man’s clothing, and your birth-day 
has already passed.”—* Not yet!” was his reply: 
** midnight has not struck!” his friends shuddered at 
the words, and anxiously turned their eyes upon a 
time-piece, the fingers of which they silently regar- 
ded as they moved towards the wished for hour. M. 
de Marivet turned pale; all who surrounded him were 
struck with terror. The door opened and gave ad- 
mission to the emissaries of the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee, who were come to seize him. M. de la C. 
whom, in a letter he had advised to emigrate, had 
not taken the precaution to destroy his papers. After | 
his departure, they had been transported, among 
other effects, to the house of M. de Piepape, his 
grandfather. The latter had been imprisoned on 
suspicion, and seals had been placed upon the prop- 
erty at his house. He died in prison, and the 
agents of the committee, who were present when 
the seals were removed, found, in an eartheu vessel, 
ainongst some torn papers which were destined to 
be burnt, the letter in which Monsieure de Marivet 
advised M: de C. toemigrate. This letter was his 
sentence of condemnation—Monsicur de Marivet 
was summoned before the revolutionary tribunal, 
condemned to death, and lost his head upon the 
scaffold just before ‘ 


| 
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' then making a misstep, which laid me prostrate in 


_ an alcove for repose, and shelter from the more daz- 


_ branches, the purple grapes hung in clusters, midst 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
THE GARDENS OF PLEASURE. 
An Allegory. 

It was in a secluded part of a tower, whose dilapi- 
dated walls afforded shelter for the bats and owls, 
that Clorian, whilst gazing on the moon beams, as 
they reflected on the silver surface of the lake be- 
neath, fell insensibly into the arms of Slumber, which 
gave rise to the following dream, which he related 
to me as we walked together along the beautiful 
banks of ancient Tyber. It appeared, said he, in 
my dream, that I was walking in the gloom of some 
thick leaved wood, solitary and lonesome, without 
hearing or seeing any living thing. The deep si- 
Jence around me naturally created an association of 
ideas, not altogether of so pleasant a nature. Fancy 
at all times busy in raising images, would lead me to 
suppose the treacherous foot of some midnight rob- 
ber, or, the merciless fang of some beast of prey, 
lurked for my destruction. These apprehensions, 
thus raised, excited my fears, which induced me to 
quicken my pace, to get out of this gloom and soli- 
tariness into open ground. To what quarter I was 
travelling, I knew not. IfI looked up to the hea- 
veus, from whence we derive the cheering rays of 
light, all seemed to be hid in the impenetrable gloom. 
In this manner, bewildered and stupified, it seemed 
in my dream that I groped for a long time, now and 


the bushes that sprang up around me.—Suddenly, 
when I was despairing of ever emerging from this 
wilderness, some faint rays of light at a distance at- 
tracted my atteniion. I made my way towards them, 
and found they increased in brightness at every step, 
till finally I emerged from the woods into a vast ex- 
tensive plain. Here the rays of light, from what 
quarter I knew not,as I could distinguish no sun, 
displayedté me a scene truly picturesque, upon which 
I gazed a long time with pleasure and admiration. 
Jn the centre of the plains were pianted beautiful 
gardens, skirted on every side with elegant trees, 
whose embowered tops seemed purposely formed as 


zling rays of light. In the middle of the gardens was 
a circular pond, around whose banks every variety 
of flower sprang up, that could please the eye, or 
allure by their fragrance. The waters of the pond, 
ever fresh and pure, were supplied by an inexhaus- 
tible spring, which as it arose to the banks, found 
conduits, which conducted the purling ftuid in beau- 
tiful rivulets through every part of the gardens, sup- 
porting and giving life to the unfading verdure which 
decorated in beautiful livery the deep velvet lawn, 
and spread itself luxuriantly even in the frequented 
pathway. In order that nothing should be wanting 
to render this place an abode of delight, in every 
quarter was interspersed, blushing among the deep 
verdure of the leaves, the ripe and turning fruit. 
The deep tint of the golden oranges, and the roseate 
hue of Pomona’s favourites, were intermingled, and 
though brethren of different climes, in this congenial 
spot, acknowledged a common home. On each side 
of the walks, climbing and festooning among limbs and 


figs and plums in mellow ripeness. Nor were all 
these elegant decorations of so beautiful a place, 
which seemed rather a paradise for gods, than a ha- 
bitation for men, entirely lost, or created for no pur- 
pose but to be admired at adistance. As I surveyed 
the gardens on every side, I perceived crowds of peo- 
ple making their way towards them, some laughing 
and singing at the prospects of the boundless revel 


me that any luxury had been spared to please and 
charm the most fastidious taste. Ifa rich pure air, 
breathing the most inspiring fragrance; shady bow- 
ers; delicious fruits of every kind; the melody of the 
erial songsters; a clear sky, whose light, serene and 
temperate, blazed not in vivid fire, can give happi- 
ness in a mortal state, it could here be enjoyed. As 
I more narrowly watched the throng who lingered in 
the numerous walks, and who amused themselves 
with plucking the flowers and fruit, I thought I could 
distinguish in each countenance a sincere wish to be 
pleased—occasionally a hearty burst of merriment 
would be heard in some quarter, which indicated at 
least some temporary satisfaction. Those who were 
tired and weary with walking, sought repose in the 
recesses of shade, where the grass formed a bed of 
velvet softness. Amid the throng I observed a man 
who appeared to rove with some quickness of step, 
and betrayed feelings of anxiety, which the luxuries 
and enjoyments of the place did not seem much to 
alleviate. He would occasionally stop to ponder, 
and then, as if conscious he came to seek enjoyment, 
he would suddenly hurry along, plucking and devour- 
ing the fruit within his reach with an unconscionable 
eagerness—but notwithstanding his wish to fly from 
himself, I could observe him occasionally making 
long steps, as he traversed the flowery paths in vari- 
ous parts of the garden, and the longer he stopped to 
reflect, the more gloomy were his features. I could 
perceive many countenances tinged with something 
of the same cast; but most of them were too eager in 
the pursuit of various objects to let it be long ob- 
served. The countenance of this one stranger was 
tov strongly marked to escape my observation. A 
peculiar wish to know something respecting him, 
led me to advance within the garden and mingle with 
the multitude. 

As I stood gazing in admiration at the beauties of 
the place, I was accosted by a stranger, whose ap- 
pearance and years, besopke that experience, which 
claims a degree of our veneration. His eyes glowed 
with animation that indicated that intelligence 
which makes us desirous for nearer acquaintance. I 
thought he would be a pgoper subject to make in- 
quiries respecting the place, and the people who con-' 
stantly visited it—among others I was particular to 
know the history of the character who had so strong- 
ly attracted my notice from peculiarities aforemen- 
ed. He observed, the gardens in which I now was, 
were called the gardens of pleasure—that they were 
planted there by a propitious Deity, who in every 
shape endeavoured to contrive for the happiness of 
mankind. Nature smiles here the year round—and 
is exempt from the extremes of heat and cold felt 
elsewhere. Here,‘every variety of luxury grows, 
to refresh the frame and please the appetite, and all 
nature conspires to render the spot an abode of en- 
joyment. You observe that*almost every one as- 
sumes a cheerfulness on entering the place. It is 
the nature of the air to inspire the frame with an 
elasticity, which has a wonderful effect on those 
whose minds are oppressed from bodily maladies. 
The throngs who approach and enter this place, are 
all agitated by some different feelings and views; but 
as their object is to be pleased in this place, they lay 
aside as far as possible, all their lurking disquieting 
cares, and assume that cheerfulness which you so 
generally observe. That stranger, whose counte- 
nance seems to be so uncommonly shrouded with 
care, is one of the richest and most wealthy indivi- 
duals of all the surrounding country—nor did he ac- 
quire this wealth as a legacy bequeathed by some 
tich relative; it is all from the unwearied labours of 


| the place seemed ‘e promise. Nor did it appear to 


his own industry. As it is natural for us to prize 


what has cost us much pain to acquire, so this man 
feels 4 reckless anxiety lest his vast possessions may 
be in some way torn from him. He is come tothese 
gardens among the thousands, in order to escape 


| from himself—but he finds his reflections and anxie- 


ties have followed close at his heels. You observe 
at times his looks brighten up, and he appears ap- 
parently lively—this may be partly forced; but yet 
with the rest, perhaps he thinks in order to be pleas- 
ed he should please, and therefore he relaxes at in- 
tervals his gravity, and joins the crowd with some 
cheerfulness; but his anxious feelings you observe 
are too powerful for him—and now you may see him 


‘aside from others pondering in silence—yet, still, 


notwithstanding he enjoys so little pleasure, the man 
along side of him, with such a disdainful and distant 
respect, actually envies him his possessions—he is a 
spendthrift; and having gambled away his patrimony, 


desires with eagerness a part of this man’s immense 


stores, to renew his fallen fortunes. 

At this moment I observed walking in the gar- 
dens, a man whose serene and placid countenance 
bespoke an equanimity of satisfaction, superior to 
that flighty pleasure which seemed so universally to 
reign. On inquiring of my informer respecting the 
character that displayed so enviable tranquillity, I 
was informed it was Ceres the cottager, who pos- 
sessed a small piece of ground that he cultivated in 
the vale of Content. Ceres, said my informer, is an 
industrious man, whose object is to merit in some 
degree the bounties of heaven, by the gratitude he 
receives there, as well as by the industry with which 
he labours for them. He is not grasping—but takes 
cheerfully what heaven bestows. What adorns the 
character of Ceres is, that he bestows bountifully in 


charities what may abound to him in the world’s pos- _. 


sessions. In the cottage of Ceres the stranger is 
always welcome, and is sure to receive a portion of 
the best the rural fare of the cottage affords. This 
liberality on the ‘part of Ceres, is not from os- 
tentation; it flows from a grateful heart; grateful to 
the Giver of every good gift for his blessings, and in 
imitation of him, opening his hand liberally to al! in 
anyneed. The cottage of Ceres is an altar of devo- 
tion, where the heart of its possessor is continually 
praising its bountiful benefactor, who so liberally 
spreads his table with so many of the necessaries and 
the comforts of life. The rural retirement in which 
Ceres lives, has a tendency to make him content with 
what he has. The ostentation of the' wealthy, as he 
scarcely sees, he never envies—nor need he; for he 
himself is richly possessed of what the rich envy, 
namely, contentment. Ceres may be said to be the 


happiest man in the gardens, if happy these be. He - 


looks around him, and is sincerely pleased with the 
beauties of the place. His quiet pleasure, to be 
sure, does not express itself in rapturous exclama- 
tions; yet still, he gazes with more constant, and 
sincere feelings of delight, than any other individua! 
you witness. . This is owing to the quiet state of his 
breast. When he looks behind, he perceives nothing 
in his life which should awaken remorse of feeling, 
and when he examines the prospects before him, « 
propitious autumn of life seems to await him, when 
he can reflect on a life of usefulness, which is suffi- 
cient to cheer him, when decrepitude and infirmities 
shall bear heavy upon him. The peaceful life of 
Ceres, though fraught with instruction, will be 
known but to a few among his nearest neighbours, 


when the neat stone shallat last point out his grave: 


yet, still, to those few who may know him, will the 
lesson of his life be valuable. 

My companion now pointed me to another indivi- 
dual, a young man just entered on the stage of life, 
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who had resorted here for pleasure. I could not but 
observe, notwithstanding he at times appeared rap- 
turously taken with the beauties of the place, that a 
iistless and despondent expression of countenance 
seized him, which was too plain to escape observa- 
tion. My informer made me acquainted with him in 
the character of Longinus. Longinus, said he, isa 
young man of good education, whose parents, as they 
were rich, thought he must fare well enough in the 
world. They, therefore, were not anxious respect- 
ing him, and let him have his way. The young man 
feeling himself at liberty, but without sufficient ener- 
zy of his own accord, to apply himself to any serious 
business, squandered away the most valuable part of 
his life in idleness and inactivity. The effects of 
sucha course would not perhaps have beenserious to 
the young man; but unfortunately the father of Lon- 
sinus became involved, and his possessions were sold 
to satisfy his creditors. This change of fortune sen- 
sibly affected the family. Longinus could no longer 
be supported at home without being a great burthen 
to his parents—yet feeling an incapacity for serious 
business, and too proud to do any thing servile, he 
became daily more an object of observation and pity. 
The father of Louginus became sensibly affected, 
when he at last perceived the consequences of his 
neglect towards him. But the disposition of Longi- 
nus was such that little now could be done. 
with what cheerfulness he occasionally seems to enjoy 
himself—but,the bitter reflections of his reduced cir- 
cumstances, and the future prospects before him, 
shed that gloom over his countenance you witness. 
During this part of my conversation with my kind 
informer, [ suddenly awoke from my dream, and lo, 
the curtains of night were withdrawn. 
From the Conneticut Mirror. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS—A TRUE STORY. 


{am well aware that there are few incidents 
which occur in the story of a life worthy of repe- 
tition; especially when the individual whose history 
is delineated, has lived the most of a short life amid 
the scenes aud associates of his boyhood. These 
usually become vapid and uninteresting in narration, 
however much the hero’s recollections may serve to 
amuse, and enliven an hour of loneliness. 

But my story is one of unusual occurrenee. “That 
itis true, I can only affirm. It is believed by the 
few who have heard it. Incideuts, producing 
results equally alarming and heart rending do indeed 
occur; but it is seldom that facts, apparently of so 
little importance, should lead to events so deeply af- 
fecting in their consequences, and present themselves 
in a shape so alarming, so sad, yet so unavoidable. 

But the very idea of calling before me again the 
incidents of not more than two minutes of my life, 
and of working them up into such vivid colours as he 
would do, whose imagination has elasticity sufficient 
to conceive the outlines ofmy story, appals me. 
Wretched asl am, the recollections of this work of 
eruelty, fills me with horror. I shall therefore only 
pourtray in a simple relation, the events as occurred, 
and leave to others of cooler blogd, to work up and 
distend them—only premising, that to understand 
the narration, it will be necessary to know minutel 
some of the peculiar features of my dwelling. 

Very recently,(I had almost said last evening, my 
réeollection is so vivid,) when about retiring to my 
chamber, [took my accustomed round to satisfy my- 
self of the safety of my dwelling. The building which 


{ occupy hasa passage leading from the front, through 
the main body of the house, in ‘which near a stair- 


You see| 


Y |} was now full before me. 


‘ued, (a narrower one however) in which stands an 
old and venerable time-keeper, which told as I passed 
it, that but another hour was wanting to midnight. 
Through this passage was the entrance to the culi- 
nary part of the establishment, the kitchen. Direct- 
ly on the opposite side of this room from the en- 
trance I have described, leading to it, was a door, 
then another short passage, and another door which 
led into the open air. Again directly opposite to 
these doors, was that of a building used for a wood 
house and other purposes;-and opposed to the door 
through which we enter this fuel department, was 
another very broad one, which led into a large, open 
area. This house stands about fifteen feet from 
the door ofmy dwelling, and is about twelve feet in 
width. A high paling on one side, and a building on 
the other, encloses the area between thetwo. From 
the front of the dwelling-house, to the stair-case, | 
have mentioned, it is about twenty-five feet, and fifty 
more to the opposite side of the wood-house. The 
reader will allow me to impress upon him (that he 
may understand my story) the necessity ofhis recollec- 
ting allthese particulars, and especially the circum- 
stance, that when all the doors which I have mention- 
ed are open, (as he will infer from my description) 
that a person, passing the front of my dwelling, may 
see the whole distance through that and the out- 
building, into the large area in the rear. I had 


to. But that part which recalsto me the horrors of 
the most desperate act of my life, had not been visi- 
ted,and the thought of it, even now almost unmans 
me. Iam almost on the point of breaking off my 
recital. How the chill blood rushes to my brain; I 
am again driven almost to desperation; but I will pro- 
ceed. I was accustomed to see that the door of my 
wood-house was fastened, and safe from night dep- 
redators. I passed from the front passage in the 
main building, through the kitchen, and left the doors 
open after me. This was not my custom however. 
When I came to the outward door, the air was plea- 
sant and agreeable. I stooda moment to breathe it. 
The moon, she was in her third quarter, was be 
hind a thin cloud. Shedid not cast a shadow from a 
building, but yet it was quite light. I could have 
seen a human being at a great distance. I had 
been gazing in a counter direction from the - build- 
ding I was going to look into. As I first cast my 
eye toward it, it occurred to me that the farthest 
door, which should have been fastened, was wide 
open. This was indeed unusual. I did not consi- 
der it as strange, nor did a vague suspicion of the 
reality present itself. My servants were some- 
times careless. At this instant—oh that I could 
blot from my recollection forever, the events ofthese 
moments—the head of a human being presented 
itself at. this door! I was somewhat startled—this 
however was but fora moment. I felt that I was not 
a coward, but this unexpected visit surprised me. 
At such an hour this man could be there with no 
good intentions. Icould not doubt but his object 
was plunder, or something more terrible. I advan- 
ced a few paces, but the being whom I was about 
to address did not withdraw. He on the contrary, 
came within the door at which I first saw him. He 
He was dressed in dark 
clothes, and face evidently muffled. In height, he ap- 
peared to be a little taller than myself, and I could 
not doubt that he was a more powerful man. It 
was singular that he had no hat on. I indulged the 
idea for an instant that it might be one of my neigh- 
bours in quest of me; in thisI was mistaken. He 
did notspeak. He stood upright, with one hand ap- 


been principally the ‘‘ tour of duty” I have alluded|} 


ed. To this he made no reply, but moved forward 
afew inches. I was not alarmed at this; I was on 
my guard. “ You shall reply to my question—who 
are you?” The demon remained as mute as before. 
“T shall ask but once more—your name sir?” No 
answer was returned, but my antagonist immediate- 
ly assumed a more threatening attitude. I have said 
that his physical powers were undoubtedly superior 
to mine. My coursetherefore must be summary. 
had in my right hand avery heavy walking cane. 
I extended my arm gradually behind me. My op- 
ponent evidently observed this. He immediately 
threw himself into a position to defend himself; but 
he was too late. Isprang upon him, and with one 
horrid blow levelled him to the earth. I heard him 
fall distinctly. Appalled at what I had done perhaps 
too hastily, I ran to my parlour for a friend I had left 
there. But the object of my vengeance was gone; 
yet I was sure, that from the blow I felled him with 
he could not have recovered. Our surprise was in- 
creased to the highest amazement, on finding that 
the door through which the fiend came, was closed, 
and bolted on the inside! I examined this about the 
height of my head, and found on the door an inden- 
tion almost large enough to bury my fist in. 

Oh, the lights and shadows of an entry lamp, 
thought I—I murdered my own—shadow. 


LOCUST HUNTING. 


In July last, the Russian General Cobley had a 
grand battle after the locusts from his estate of Co- 
blawka, along the borders of the sea, to Oschakoff. 
The locusts were marching in 24 columns, and were 
destroying all the crops. General Cobley collected 
all the peasants on his estate, and from all the neigh- 
bouring country, amounting to five hundred persons. 
They were armed with pitch-forks, spades, drums 
and bells, and thus equipped they commenced their 
tharch against the locusts. They soon compelled 
them to retreat, and pursued them incessantly to the 
sea, where they were forced to jump into the water, 
and drown themselves. Three days afterwards, the 
sea shore was covered with dead locusts, cast up by 
the waves, the air was infected bya fetid exhalation, 
and a great quantity of poisoned fish was also cast 
on the strand. It is probable the fish had fed on the 
locusts. During eight days, fishing was forbidden. 
These facts have been authenticated by an official 
report addressed to the quarantine office at Odessa, 
by the Chief of the Cossacks employed to guard the 
coast. —Journal d’ Odessa. 


THE WIFE. 


How sweet to the soul of man (says Hierocles) is 
the society of a beloved wife! When wearied and 
broken down by the labours of the day, her endear- 
ments soothe, her tender cares restore him. The so- 
licitudes and anxieties, and the heaviest misfortunes 
of life, are hardly to be borne by him who has the 
weight of business and domestic cares.at the same 
time to contend: with. But how much lighter do they 
seem, when, after his necessary avocations are over, 
he returns to his home, and finds there a partner of * 
all his griefs and troubles, who takes for his sake her: 
share of domestic labour upon her, and soothes the 
anguish of his anticipation. A wife is not, as-she is 
falsely represented and considered by some,a burden 
or a sorrow to man. No; she shares his burdens, and 
she alleviates his sorrows; for there is no difficulty so 
heavy or insupportable in life, but it may be sur- 
mounted by the mutual labours and the affectionate 


case, hangs an entry lamp. This passage is contin- 


parently behind him. ‘ Who are you,” I demand- \ 


concord of that holy partnership. 
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THF PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
TOA FRIEND. 


Oh thou whose image sadly sweet, 
{s with my heart’s fond fibres twining; 
Though fate forbid that we should meet, 
Thou’rt like a light, before me shining. 


Thou'rt like the beacon, which afar, 
The seaman hails, with raptured feeling, 
Thou’rt like the calm and lovely star, 
The pilgrim’s lonely way revealing. 
That star which cheers his drooping soul, 
Than brighter orbs, than sunlight, dearer, 
Yet shining, distant as the pole, 
Guiding his path, yet never nearer. 


And like the beacon’s light 
Its lustrous rays through darkness bending, 
Thou mak’st the path of others bright, 
While storms are on thine own descending. 
HARRIET. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9, 1828. 


{<7 In consequence of the New Year holy- 
days, our copper-plate printer has not been 
able to have a sufficiency of “ The City Hall” 
plates in readiness for the supply of all our 
subscribers. We have accordingly postponed 
their circulation until the next number. 


MONTGOMERY THE POET. 

On the appearance of that beautiful poem 
the Pelican Island, we noticed the works of its 
author in favourable terms, and bestowed par- 
ticular and enthusiastic commendation on the 
genius which produced so fine a production as 
the last from the gifted hand of Montgomery. 
Since that time we with pleasure have perused 


this poem in unison with our own, and have 


, | mired. 

|ture of Alczis, they made him known beyond 
. | the narrow circie of a provincial district. En- 
couraged by 


publication he became a useful and even valu- 
able literary correspondent. In 1794, Mr. Gales 
found himself under the necessity of leaving 
England for the purpose ,of avoiding a political 
prosecution. Inconjunction with another per- 
son—a stranger—Mr. Montgomery then 
came proprietor of The Register, the title of 
which he discontinued, and called it The Iris. 
Soon afterwards, he was twice prosecuted for 
libels—his friends say very unjustly—-and, in 
each instance, fine and imprisonment ensued. 
During his confinement, he wrote a volume of 
poems, published in 1797, under the title of 
‘Prison Amusements.” 1798, he gave to 
the press a volume of Essays, called “ The 
Whisperer,” which had previously appeared at 
intervals in The Iris. 

To the first volume of The Poetical Register, 
published in 1802, Mr. Montgomery contribu- 
ted a ** Remonstrance to Winter,’’ ** The Bat- 
tle of Alexandria,” and “ The Lyre.” Pos- 
sessing great originality and poetical merit they 
were extensively read, and as extensively ad- 
Although puolished under the signa- 


praise, he ventured, in 1806, to 
ive to the world *“ The Wanderer of Switzer- 
and, aud other Poems.” It was this volume 
that excited the gall of the Edinvurgh Review- 
ers; but, notwithstanding their attacks, taste- 
less and unjust as they were cruel, it became 
popular, and’ completely established the repu- 
tion of its author. 

Mr. Montgomery’s subsequent works consist 
of The West Indies, a Poem, and other Poems, 
published in 1810;—The World beiore the 
Flood, with other Pieces, in 1813—Verses to the 
Memory of the late Richard Reynolds, of Bris- 
tol, in 1816;—Thoughts on Wheels, a Poem, in 
1817;—Greenland, and other Poems, in 1819; 
—Polyhymnia, Songs to Foreign Music, in 1821 


1827. 


tive productions. 


SKETCHES OF PERSIA. 


—Songs of Zion, boing imitations of the| Will be sensible at the same time. 
Psalms, in 1822;—and The Pelican Island, in| much even of a good thing is said to he good 


This isan interesting work, full of incident, 


free and virtuous community, for although the 
scorn of all honourable men may be lavished 
upon such detestable scoundrels, still their ve- 
ry existence is the bane of good society and so- 
cial fellowship. We have recently seen the 
out pourings of such a vile spirit as wefhave at- 
tempted to delineate, and although ourselves 
arebeyond the reach of such base calumniators, 
as members of a respectable community we 
would hold up to censure and to punishment 
the debased and servile penders of falsehood 
and duplicity. 


EFFECT. 

lh, those wno frequent the theatre, must be 
acquainted with the disgusting consequences 
produced by an actor’s straining aftes effect to 
the prejudice of the sense, and instead of reap- 
ing applause through success, gaining ridicule 
through failure. It is thus with many of our 
editors. It has become fashionable to be witty, 
and unless aman can make a pun on his own 
name, and turn morality into jest at every op- 
portunity, he is scarcely considered ordinarily 
intelligent, This artificial wit is a sad thing, 
and makes men perform more tricks of folly 
than all the mother wit of Joe Miller or George 
Buchanan would be able to cancel. We know 
from experience how contagious good humour 
is, and it is to this circumstance we attribute a 
great portion of the nonsense which is thrown 
into various editorial columns for the purpose 
of tickling the risibles. To be sure it is an, 
easy method of occupying space. When aman 
wishes to be funny, it is not expected that he 
But yet too 


for nothing. To be witty in reality without 


Hereafter we shall endeavour to afford our} any variation in the humour, would be unsa 
readers a notice of the merits of these respec- voury enough to the palates of most people, 


yet to be forever straining after a scintilla- 
tion of genuine jocularity, without being able 
to produce it, is indeed too much of a bore for 
the patience of any human being. 


= 


rused, with the exception of Falconer’s Ship- 
wreck. The plot is ingeniously conceived, and 
although the fastidious may consider its ma- 
chinery too intricate and abrupt, that myste- 
rious species of interest which is the life of fic- 
titious works, is admirably sustained through- 
out its pages. Its final developement, al- 
though not so natural, perspicuous and sudden 
as some of Sir Walter Scott's, is conducted 
with a forethought and finesse exceedingly cre- 
ditable to the endowments of the gifted indi- 
vidual, its author. The principal and most 
admirably drawn character in the work, is that 
of the leading Free-booter. Perhaps some 
sharp-sighted critic may discover in the person 
of this Sea-Robber, a resemblance to Byron's 
Corsair, Conrad, and in the effeminate Roder- 
ick, his attendaut, a stil] stronger likeness to 
the page of Lara. We must confess that such 
a thought obtruded upon ourselves whilst pe- 
rusing these pages, but we naturally conclu- 
ded that all dignified and honourable sea-rob- 
bers were alike, and believe that the similarity 
has not detracted from the interest of the work 
itself. An outline of the plot, would occupy 
more space than we can at present aflord, and 
at the saine time destroy much of the interest, 
and forestall many pleasurable associations 
which may be derived from a perusal! of the 
entire work. All Americans should read it, as 
itis in every sense of the word a native produc- 
tion, and an acquisition to our national litera- 
ture. The scenes of the first two hundred pages 
are laid in the beautiful town of Newport, R. L. 
and the events are represented to have occur 

red some ten or a dozen years prior to the Ame- 
rican Revolution. The remainder of the scenes 
occur upon the ocean, and it is unnecessary to 
say,are fraught with sublimity, beauty, and 
genuine force of description. ‘The characters 
who figure prominently throughout the work, 
are few; consisting of the Red Rover, Wilder, 
the first officer of the Royal Caroline, who en- 


the seatiments of our cotemporaries relative to 


ters into an artifice for the detection of the 


ice | anecdote and sketches of character and-man- 
giadly joined in the voice of general praise Free-booter; Roderick, the disguised mistress 


which has been bestowed upon its genuinely | We have only room for the subjoined } slike 
| poetical and classical construction, It is there- iustrative of ersian Etiquette. We have stolen an hour’s leisure from our) ): diniral: 
| fore that we hail with congratulation as suita-| ‘‘Itis quite astonishing how much depends | a-customed and less interesting avocations, to 


upon cofiee and tobacco in Persia. Men are| __| Lhese two latter are indifferently pourtrayed, 
gratified or offended, according to the mode in employ we the saver. and serve only as additional illustrations of 
r. Montgomery’s biography, which we select | hich these favourite refreshments are offered, | This nautical tale was published yesterday, an Cooper’s incapability to describea high minded 


i froin a Foreign publication. You welcome a visitor or send hin off, by the | notwithstanding our anticipations of its merits} | 4 spirited female. We subisin the follow: 
; James Montgomery, the eldest son of a Mo-| way in which you call for a pipe or a cup of| were extravagant, the really intrinsic value of| | : ew I ed 
| ravian Minister, was born at Irvine, in Ayr-| coffee. Then you mark in the most minute|i¢s entertaining pages has eclipsed them. It of the author’s talent 
shire, in the year 1771. In 1776, he accompan- | manner every shade of attention and consjdera- | ;, pretty generally understood and acknowl- or aren ing phy siognomy— 
ied his parents to Ireland; and, when only six| tion, by the mode in which he istreated. Ifhe} tub The first is of Wilder— 
years ald, he was sent to the Moravian semina-| be above you, you present refreshments your- | & The one, by far the most imposing in his 
f ry at Fulneck, near Leeds, in Yorkshire. With| self, and do not partake till commanded; if] of Mr. Cooper, that his powers consist princi-| senezal mien, was a youth who had appareatly 
) seen some six or seven-and-twenty seasons.-— 


THE RED ROVER. 


the delights of the paternal roof he was little | equal, you exchange pipes, and present hin"fpally inthe graphic excellence and accuracy 


uainted. Previously to the departure of his of his descriptions, the rich colouring of the That those seasons had not been entirely made 
ather and mother, as missionaries, to the West | !ittle below you, 4 pay ‘ of sunny days, and nights of repose, was be- 


Indies, in 1784, he paid them a visit of three tention, you leave him to smoke his own pipe; drapery he throws arenas them, and on mare trayed by the tinges of brown which had been. 
inonth’s duration; a period which seems to have | but the servant gives him, according to your than one occasion, he has embodied characters laid on his fextures, layer after layer, in such 
comprised the whole of the time that he pass- condescending nod, the first cup of coffee; if| truly original in their design and delineation. | constant succession, as to have changed, to a 
- ed with them from his first arrival at Fulneck. much inferior, you keep your distance and|Jy the pages before us, the two first of these} deep olive, a complexion which had once been. 
He never saw them again: his mother died in| Maintain your rank, by taking the first cup of qualifications are strikingly and admirably evi-| feir, and through which the rich blood was 


1789, his father in 1790. 3 . still mantling with the finest glow of vigorous 
At Fulneck he continued ten years, acqui-|a waye of the hand, to help the guest. When the health. His features were and 


coffee yourself, and then direct the servant, by 
ring Greek, Latin, French and German. He is | ® Visitor arrives, the cofiee and pipe are called | countryman. In the world of metaphysics Or! manly, than distinguished for their exactness 
said to have commenced writing verses at the for to welcome him; a second call for these ar- sentimentality, he never indulges, and his de- and symmetry; his nose being far more bold 
age of ten, and to have produced three volumes| ticles announces that he may depart; but this|jjneation of character is rather deduced from 

of sacred poetry by the time that he was] part of the ceremony varies according to the 
twelve. Before he was fourteen he had com-| relative rank and intimacy of the parties. 

osed a mock heroic poem of more than a | ‘ ‘ 

ousind lines. In his fifteenth year, he pro-| SLANDER. | by unfolding the mysterious web of thoughts 
jected an epic poem, to consist of a series of} The tongue of slander is the trumpet of eulo-|and feelings which agitate the heart. In this 
indaric odes, on the subject of the wars of] gy. Of all contemptible wretches, that are a dis- 
Alfred. ‘Twenty of the odes he finished before 
he could be prevailed upon to a the 
scheme, his tutors regarding such pursuits as > 
incompatible with ne porta. calling to which consists’ in being publicly branded as a calum- mitant and inward reasonings, with the genuine dark a setting. The hair was a jet black, in 
: they had destined him. At length they con-|niator, whose talents are prostituted to the vi- skill of a Raphael of themind. The world of! thick and confused ringlets, the eyes were very 


sented that he should turn his attention to lay | lest purposes of defamation,and whose pleasure | waters is the natural element of Cooper, it is/ little larger than common, gray, and, though 


and prominent than regular in its form, with 
the *‘ curl of the lip and the change of the eye,” | his brows projecting, and sufficiently marked 
and by the outward actions of the man, than | *@ give to the whole of the superior parts of his 

face that decided intellectual expression which 
is alresdy becoming so common to American 
physioguomy. The mouth was firm and man- 
. particular, Cooper is strikingly dissimilar from | ly; and, while he muttered to himself, with a 
grace to human nature and a blot upon the fair] Charles Brockden Brown, who explained the | meaning smile, as the curious tailor drew slow- 


motive of ly nigher, it discovered a set of glittering teeth 
sheet of honest principles, a man whose glory lightest motive of an action with all its conco-| 1. chone the brighter from being cased in so 


pursuits. He was accordingly placed with a) is derived from ingratitude and duplicity, isthe| the proper province for the developement of evidently of a changing expression, rather lean - 
shop keeper at Mirfield; but, as the occupation 


most horrible to virtue, despicable to honesty | his truly brilliant genius, and in the work be- ing to milduess than severity. The form of 


was not in accordance with his feelings, he, at this young man was of that happy size which 


the expiration of a year and a half set off for and contemptible-to sincerity. He that would| fore us, he has unloosed the veins of a fertile} _, singuiarly unites activity with strength. It 

London with only 3s. 6d. in his pocket. with the calculating malevolence of a demon, | and powerful intellect, to the astonishment and | seemed to be well knit, while it was justly pro- 

_ When Mr. Montgomery left Wath, he pro-| endeavour to impeach the reputation of an in- admiration of all who make themselves familiar} portioned, and strikiugly graceful. Though » 

ceeded to London, where he introduced him-| dividual who had befriended him upon more|with these pages. The Red Rover contains these several aebome qualifications were ex- 
e 


selfto Mr. Harrison, a bookseller, in Paternos- sons tha . as ; we: hibited under the disadvantages of the perfect- 
ter Row; having previously sent to him a vol- occasions than one, is worse than the midnight | much strong and solid writing, much new and a 


ume of MS. poems. In 1792, he removed to murderer who plunges a poinard into the bo-|interesting incident, and more beautiful and y simple, though neat and rather: tastefully 


| disposed, attire of a Common mariner, they 
Sheffield, where he engaged with Mr. Gales, | Som of innocence, It is to be wondered at] accurate description of sea scenery and nauti-| were sufficiently imposing to cause the suspi- 


the publisher of the Sheffield Register. To that | that such wretches are permitted to exist in a|cal manceuvre, than any work we have everpe-| cious dealer in to hesitate before he 
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would venture to address the stranger, whose 
eye appeared rivited, by a species of fascina- 
tion, on the reputed slaver in the outer harbor. 
A curl of the upper lip, and another strange 
smile, in which scorn was mingled with his 
mutterings, decided the vacillating mind of the 
good-man. Without venturing to disturb a re- 
verie that seemed so profound, he left the youth 
leaning against the head of the pile where he 
had long been standing, perfectly unconscious 
of the presence of any intruder, and turned a 
little hastily to examine the rest of the party.” 


The second, is a sketch of the Red Rover dis- 
guixed as an attorney, and is the first glimpse 
we have of the person of this singular indivi- 
dual. 4 


“The third individual was a man between 
thirty and forty, and of a mien and attire not a 
little adapted to quicken the already active cu- 
riosity of the good-man Homespun. His per- 
son was slight, but aflorded the promise of ex- 
ceeding agility, and even of vigour, especially 
when constrasted with his stature, which was 
scarcely equal to the medium height of man.— 
His skin had been dazzling as that of woman, 
though a deep red, which hadtaken possession 
of the lower lineaments of his face, and which 
was particularly conspicuous on the outline cf 
a fine aquiline nose, served to destroy all ap- 
pearance of effeminacy. His hair was like his 
complexion, fair, and fell about his temples#in 
rich, glossy, and exuberant curls. His mouth 
and chin were beautiful in theirformation; but 
the former was a little scornful, and the two 
together bore a decided character of voluptu- 
ousness. The eye was blue, full without being 
prominent, and, though in common placid and 
even soft, there were moments when it seemed 
alittle unsettled and wild. He worea high co- 
nical hat, placed a little on one side, so as to 
give aslightly rakish expression to his physiog- 
nomy, a riding frock of light green, breeches 
of buck-sktn, high boots and spurs. 
his hands he carried a small whip, with which, 


when first seen, he was cutting the air with an 
appearance of the utmost indifference to the 
surprise occasioned by his sudden interrup- 


tion.” 


Out limits preclude the possibility of refer- 
ring at more length to this production. It will 
doubtless acquire new honours for Mr. Cooper, 
and associate his name in brilliant characters, 


with the first of the novelists. 


PRIDE. 


The pride which induces mankind to shun 
an acknowledgement of poverty has been the 
Pride and Ambition are 
closely allied to each other, and although the 
latter when superadded to a discretionate judg- 
ment is the ladder to worldly eminence, the 
former even when combined with this intel- 
lectual faculty, is seldom productive of aught 
but ruin to its possessor. The pride of birth 
and the pride of wealth are among the most 
contemptible species of vanity, and the pride 
of honesty and intellect among the most par- 
donable. Beauty is generally productive of a 
feeling somewhat united with pride, and al- 
though the mind is generally considered imbe- 
cile that can give way to such feelings from 
such a cause, we necd only adduce the name 
of Ovid to disprove the suggestion. We be- 
lieve it is generally known that Ovid was one of 
the most vain-gifted and beautifulofmen. In 
short, it is seldom that a man does possess ei- 
ther personal or intellectual beauties, but the 
warpee of his nature induces him to boast of 

em in such a manner as cannot be attributed 
to aught but his vanity. Shakspeare was one 
of the vainest men that ever lived, but his va- 
nity was very distinct from that selfish feeling 


ruin of thousands. 


which governs the minds of men under the in 


fluence of pride. It is natural that men should 
be vain of their talents, and women proud of 
their beauty, but both passions are weaknesses, 
and if possessed should not be made palpable 
to the wor'd by the strong in mind, or those fa- 


miliar with human nature, 


VARIETY. 


Man by nature, as well as by education, is 
fond of variety. Our pleasures and our com- 


panions,ous sentim@iltS and our tastes, under- 


. 


In one of 


go a wonderful metamorphose in the course of 
time. Love, lucre and ambition, each wear- 
ing the mask of happiness, are the incen- 
tives to our actions through the various stages 
of life. Love and pleasure divide the hours of 
youth and effect as many revolutions in the em- 
bryo mind and flighty imagination asa whirl- 
wind does among theblossoms in spriig time. 
If a man does not marry before twenty-five, he 
generally becomes callous to the gushes of affec- 
tionate enthusiasm which mingled among his 
earlier hours and views with dignified disgust 
that species of sentimentality which has its ex- 
istence in the romantic world of love. In fact 
he loses all relish for fiction whether it be of 
feeling or relation, and vainly imagines that 
his mind js expanded in such an eminent de- 
gree, as to be beyond the visionary delusions 
conjured up at the spell of woman, and the 
weak arts which he in his unawakened ignor. 
ance was silly enough tocall witcheries. This 
however is only a change of nature, effected 
sometimes by a refusal trom one of the fair sex, 
sometimes bya change of circumstances in life, 
but most frequently by the versatility of the hu. 
man disposition, and natural longing after va- 
riety inherent in the human bosom. With 
men who marry, thischange is of a different na- 
ture. Although there are few among the con- 
nubials who retain for any length ef time that 
intensity of devotion and ardour of affection 
which characterized their feelings before the 
knot was tied, there are still many who hold as 
an inviolable compact the communion between 
heart and heart, as well as the ceremonious 
connection between hand and hand. But we 
speak of the general mass of those who marry, 
and although we believe but a small portion of 
that mass are united for solitary motives of af- 
fection, still the most of them are deluded into 
the notion by the weakness or caprices of their 
Own natures, it is to them therefore, we will re- 
fer. With such it is a matter of surprise as 
well as of regret, that after a year has flown by 
since the torch of Hymen was lit, the dream of 
enchantment which had seemed to conmingle 


the happiness of this life with the object of its 


the resemblance of a delusion which secined 
ecstatic only while it lasted. This is the vari- 
ety of life. The second dream, which appears 
to unfold boundless prospects of happiness to 
the human vision is the gilded phantom of am- 
bition. Less pleasurable is its pursuit, more 


posing barriers are beaten to the dust, less 
blissful are its enjoyments. The votaries of 
ambition have a world of difficulties to encoun- 
ter. The force of events in the political world 
when brought in a train before the eye of a su- 
perior mind, connected with the energy and 
perseverance of a superior judgment, can be 
made conducive to the hopes of the aspiring. 
Indefatigable perseverance connected with dis- 
cretionate enterprise has, and still is able to ef- 
fect wonders in this agitated world. The 
weak in intellect, and the imbecile in judgment 
are seldom other than the parasites, the mere 
slaves of the mighty in mind. But we did not 
intend alluding to these subjects other than in 
a cursory manner, and for the purpose of illus- 
trating the chimerical nature of human opin- 
ions and pursuits. . With reference to wealth 
both the young and old bow low, at the shrine 
-| of Plutes, who reigns a God from the “ cradle 
to the grave!” Even in the value of litera- 
ture the versatile disposition of the human 
mind has been strikingly evidenced of late 
years. What was considered as beautiful po- 
etry in the time of Pope was scarcely consider- 
ed readable a dozen years since—a change had 
come over the spirit of public opinion in these 
matters. Ask who effected this wonderful re- 
volution and Lond Byrons mighty example will 
be sounded through the ear. The popular 


affection, has faded away leaving behind only | P 


difficult is its attainment, and even when all op- | 


shadows of poetry have varied most strangely 
Thus it is with all human pursuits. As there 
is variety in the expression of human counte- 
nances, so there is a diffusion of taste, charac_ 
ter and opinions in the course of time, which 
varies the scenes of life like the changes effect- 
ed by the prompters whistle on the stage. 


FIDELITY. 
From the Spanish. 


One eve of beauty, when the sun 
Was on the streams of Guadalquiver, 
bie converting, one by one, 
lie ripples of the mighty river; 
Beside me on the bank was seated 
A Seville girl with auburn hair, 
And eyes that might the world have cheated, 
A wild, bright, wicked, diamond pair! 


She stooped, and wrote upon the sand, 
Just as the loving sun was going, 
With sucha soft, small, shiming hand, 
I could have sworn ’twas silver flowing; 
Her words were three, and not one more, 
What could Diana’s motto be? 
The Syren wrote upon the shore— 
Death, not inconstancy!” 


And then her two large languid eves 

So turned on mine, that, devil take me, 
T set the air ou fire with sighs, 

And was the fool she chose to make me. 
Saint Francis would have been deceived 

With such an eye and such a hand: 
But one week more, and | believed 

As much the woman as the sand. 


THEATRICAL. 


The personations of Brutus, Damon, and Wil- 
liam Tell, as just exhibited by the extraordi- 

nary powers of our gifted Forrest, demand 

something more than.a common tribute of ad- 

miration, In the first of these characters, he 

has but recently assumed the difficulty of its 

representation, but the entire and unantici- 

pated success with which he sustains it through- 

out, is another illustration that the brilliant ge- 

nius of this young tragedian is not to be circum- 

scribed by the meagre bounds of a few Shak- 
sperean heroes. We have witnessed some of 
the first and proudest in the profession, assume 
the mask of idiocy and its resulting conse- 
quences in the character of Brutus, but we are 
ositive in asserting, that never was the part so 
admirably characterised by all the stern digni- 
ty of a Roman patriot, and all the suppressed 
gushes of a father’s overflowing feelings, as in 
the personation of Mr. Forrest. The curse of 
Brutus, after he has heard the disgraceful con- 
fession of the Royal ravisher, was uttered in a 
burst of thrilling and electrifying passion, that 
called down shouts of continued applause from 
the startled and soul-struck audience. The 
address to the Roman Soldier, over the body of 
the dead Lucretia, was a model of eloquent or- 
atory. The scene with his son Titus, previous 

to his execution, and that in which his hand is 

waved asthe signal therefor, were pieces of 
fine wrought, indescribable and beautiful act- 

ing. 

‘On Monday evening a full house assembled 
to witness his well known and much admired 
Damon. In this character Mr. Forrest is un- 
exceiled. His person and physiognomy are well 
suited tothe philosophic patriotism of the im- 
mortal Senator, and the style of his perform- 
ance intimately associates his appearance with 
that which the spectator would conceive of the 
honourable Damon. It would be unfair to par- 
ticularize many of the scenes, as they were all 
exquisitely enacted, still we cannot refrain from 
expressing unfeigned admiration with those 
with Lucullus after Damon's horse is lost—the 
parting between the friends in prison—the 
burst of natural grief which distracted his 
senses on leaving Hermion—and more than all 
the final meeting between Damon and Pythias 
on the scaffold. The first and last of these 
were truly wonderful, and thronghout the house 
one unanimous peal of admiration burst forth, 
which echoed proudly of the young tragedian’s 
inimitable powers. Many a tear of manly 
sympathy was shed throughout the perform- 
ance, and there was not a dry female eye to be 
seen. Such tributes to the genius of Mr. For- 
rest, speak more loudly than all the newspaper 
eulogy in the world, We had not the pleasure 
of witnessing William Tell, but understand 


voice is again chenging and the lights and | 


from competent judges that it was performed 
with distinguished excellence. 


SUMMARY. 


Mr. Barry, of the New York Park theatre 
who was recently severely injured by a fall 
through a trap-door, in the play of Faustus, 
—advertises his intention of appearing on 
crutches at his benefit. He must necessarily 
make a lame piece of business of it, but it is 
hoped that his friends will not forget to lend 
hisn a helping hand. 


The Legislature of South Carolina have de- 
termined to proceed with the impeachment of 
Judge James. 


The Pennsylvania Legislature have in- 
structed their Delegation in Congress to use 
their influence in favour of an increase of du- 
ties on woollen and cotton goods, hemp, iron, 
glass, paper, and spirits. 
A petition has been presented to the Legis- 
lature of Alabama by the Grand Jury of Ma- 
rengo, praying that accounts contracted for 


spiritous liquors may be placed on the same 
footing as gambling debts. 


A jury in the city of New York has found a 
verdict of $1000 damages, and six cents 
costs, against a young blood for driving his 
sulky overa Mr. Richards on one of the turn- 
pike roads, where there was room enough for 
four carriages abreast. A few such verdicts » 
as this, will teach these Jelius to be better 
whips. 


The late glorious news of the destruction of 
the Turkish fleet at Navarino, has aroused the 
friends of Greece in many parts of the country 
to new efforts. In Cherry Valley, New York, 
a number of persons who had casually assem- 
bled together, hearing of that event, immedi- 
ately chose achairman and secretary, and ap- 
pointed a committee; who have informed the 
Greek committee of New York city, that if 
they propose to send out another vessel with 
supplies, they may draw on the cashier of the 
Bank in that place for $150. 


MARRIAGES. 


On Thursday evening, 27th ult. by the Rev. 
Wm. Mann, Mr. Henry Rosebank, to Miss 
Mary Malvina Poole, all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening Jan. 1st, 1828, hy the 
Rey. Dr. Staughton, Mr. Stephen C. Paul, of 
this city, to Miss Christiana, daughter of Mr. 
John Shriver, of Chester county, Pa. 

On Sunday evening, the 30th ult. by the Rev. 
Jacob C. Seares, Mr. William Anderson, jr. of 
the Northern Liberties, to Miss Elizabeth Swee- 
ny, of Penntownship. 

On Thursday evening last, bythe Rev. Dr. 
Dunn, Mr. William Park, to Mrs. Mary Tay- 
lor, all of this city. . 
At Pittsburg, 27th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Wat- 
erman, Mr. William Applegate, to Miss Chris- 
tian A. Young, both of that city. 


DEATHS. 


On Saturday evening iast, Mr. Daniel Stein- 
metz, in the 48th year of his age. 

Near Kendrll’sPost Office, Montgomery co., 
N. C. on the 12th ult. Mr. James Atkins, in the 
83d year of his age. 
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LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


“ Unstudied thoughts, and brief remarks are here, 
Critics approach not—friends we need not fear.” 


[For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE CHOICE. 


November had just set in, with its cloudy, windy; 
days, and long evenings. Charles Howard began to 
be oppressed with a feeling which the French call 
ennut, the English heaviness, and to which the Ame- 
ricans give the appellation of low spirits. I conceive 
they all mean the same thing, and, if I mistake not, 
the feeling, thus variously designated, originates, in 
most cases from idleness, for I never heard of a per- 
son who was constantly and usefully employed, being 
troubled with it for any length of time.—Charles 
Howard had never experienced this sensation insuch 
full perfection, as at the time now alluded to. He 
was independent in his circumstances, and conse- 
quently at full liberty to amuse himself as he thought 


' proper, and it is probable that the certainty of this, 


prevented his enjoying that freedom from restraint, 
which is doubly sweet when purchased by previous 
application: He had spent the spring and summer at 
different places of public resort; had visited the Falls 
ot Niagara, and joined a fashionable party to Sara- 
toga Springs, and came back to his native city, tired 
of being amused.—At the latter place he had been 
struck with the beauty of a young lady who figured 


_ as a belle among the gay visitants, and had came 


very near losing his heart:—he had seriously thought 
or resigning his liberty, till he discovered that the 


young lady made rather too free use of hers, by co-| 


quetting, and mischievously encouraging the hopes 
of at least a dozen admirers; amusing herself and 
her companions by laughing at each in his turn.— 
Charles Howard had no ambition of being admitted 
to swell the train ofa heartless coquette; and he left 
the pretty trifler to amuse herself with those who 
were more obsequeous, aud less in earnest than him- 
seif; and now, not being entirely recovered from a 
teeling resembling disappointment, and not knowing 
exactly what to do with himself, he happened to re- 
coilect that it would be both proper and agreeable to 
pay a visit to an uncle of his who resided in one of 
the sister states, and whom he had never seen since 
he was a boy. No sooner had this idea taken pos- 
session of his mind, than he hastened to make the ne- 
cessary arrangements and amused himself in the in- 
terval between forming the resolution and putting it 
in execution, by conjecturing what sort of family he 
was likely to become acquainted with; he knew his 
uncle was not very rich, and his heart which was na- 
turally benevolent, found pleasure in the idea that he 
might peghaps be of service to him and to his family, 
none of the members of which he had ever seen, hav- 
ing immediately after his studies left America for 


» France, for the benefit of his health, which had ap- 


peared to be declining: In that country he had re- 
mained for two years previous to the spring and sum- 
mer before alludedto. 

On entering the town where his Uncle resided, af- 
ter a journey of more than three hundred miles, 
Charles Howard felt some impatience to see the re- 
jatives to whom he had so long bcen a stranger, and 
was making the necessary enquiries to their resi- 
dence, when his attention was arrested by the voice 
ofa child crying vociferously, he stopped to enquire 
the cause of his sorrow, when he perceived that the 
boy who was about eight years old, was accompanied 
by a beautiful girl who was trying in vain to pacify 
him. The figure of this young person who appeared 
to be about eighteen, was strikingly lovely—her fine 


eyes were suffused with tears, as with a mixture of 


/ 


‘shame and tenderness she bent over the boy, whose 
‘|| loud cries had attracted the notice of severa lpassen- 


gers.—Howard drew close to the interesting group, 
and heard the young lady address the child in the 
sweetest voice in the world, “ Never mind my sweet 
Charley,” she said softly, ‘“* you could not help it, 
your mamma will never blame you for an accident— 
and we will repair it as well as we can”—* I tell you 
Isabel,” said her young companion, I don’t care if 
every body hears me! I must cry,I can’t help it! 
what will my poor father do? and mother will look so 
sorry; if she don’t speak, Isabel, I can’t stop crying!” 
The young lady had drawn the boy by degrees to- 
wards a shop which she entered. Charles Howard 
followed,—he perceived that it was a milliner’s shop, 
and that she was disposing of some fine work—the 
boy remained on the door steps, and tried to refrain 
from sobbing——-Howard accosted him, by asking his 
name: ‘‘ Charles Howard,” said the child.--* Why, 
my fine boy,’ said Howard, *‘ that is my name also; 
but I do not remember that I ever cried so loudly in 
the street.” —* It’s papa’s name too,” answered the 
boy, “and he cried when the men carried my brother 
Harryto the burying ground, and when we had to 
go away from our nice, big, house, and our pretty 
garden, and when mother was sick, and the naughty 
people teok every thing from her, papa cried then, 
yet he zs aman, and J would’nt cry for 
what then do you cry for my good boy?” enquired his 
deeply interested auditor,—‘*‘ Why,” said the child, 
**T have lost all the money my mother gave me to 
buy nice things for my poor papa; he is. sick, and Isa- 
bel must work a long time, before she can get 
any more, and mother will look sorry when we go 
home without the things,—and Wflliam and Fanny 
will ery,—and I must cry, for it’s my own fault! I 
stopped to look at a pretty picture, and dropped my 
money, and we could not find it.”—-Charles Howard 
comforted the boy with kind words: the appearance 
of the child did not agree with the poverty which his 
simple language expressed, and he was at a loss to 
reconcile such apparent contradictions—he offered 
money to the child, whose countenance at first bright- 
ened as he held out his hand to take it, but drawing 
it back, he said, ‘* No Sir, I must not take it, my mo- 
ther would not like it; but I’ll ask Isabel, there she 
comes.”——He hastened to make the enquiry——and as 
he did so, Charles Howard felt irresistibly impelled 
to address the beautiful girl, but was restrained by a 
fear of offending.—-She, however, spoke first,—‘‘ I 
thank you Sir,” she said, ‘* for your kindness to my 
little companion, he laments with childish sorrow, a 
loss which appears to him of magnitude, but he is 
done crying now, and will be more of a‘man.”—She 
spoke with visible effort, and Howard just then re- 
collected the name of the boy, which had just before 
struck him—he informed the young lady that a simi- 
larity of names had led him to converse with his new 
acquaintance, and that he had an uncle of the same 
name residing in that town, of whom he was in 
search.—The young lady coloured deeply, as she 
said—“ If your relation, Sir, is Mr. Charles Howard, 
formerly a merchant in this town, I can direct you to 
his residence, which is two miles frorh hence—the 
family have removed from their former habitation— 
this little boy may probably be a relation of yours, 
since he is the son of the Mr. Howard I speak of,— 
if you call in about two hours we shall have an- 
nounced your arrival.”—Her words struck on the 
heart of Charles Howard—it was then his uncle’s 
child who had go artlessly related the misfortunes of 
his family, his father’s brother, who was ill, and in 


was evidently closely connected with the family, yet 


affliction! who then was this beautiful Isabel who}|” 


not one of its immediate branches? He perceived 


that his young companions preferred proceeding 
homeward by themselves, and having assured Isabel 
that he would see his Uncle in less than two hours, 
he left them, deeply affected with this singular meet- 
ing with so near a relative, and pondering on the best 
means of retrieving the affairs of his Uncle, which he 
feared were in a deplorable state.—At the time ap- 
pointed, he reached the residence to which he had 
been directed. Little Charles met him at the door, 
he understood the kind gentleman was his cousin 
whom he had never before'seen, and his little heart 
bounded to meet him. Charles Howard found his 
uncle ill, as he expected, and heard from him a tale 
of sorrow and misfortune—he was introduced to his 
aunt, a still lovely woman, whose countenance was a 
sure support to every heart—his two other cousins, 
William and Fanny, were, one about fourteen, the 
other twelve years of age,—and Isabel was an or- 
pban whom Mrs. Howard had adopted in their more 
prosperous days. 

Mr. Howard’s story was brief.--He had been en- 
gaged in mercantile business; his eldest son Henry, 
was, when old enough, admitted a partner; this son 
had been the pride of his heart, but a fatal propen- 
sity to gaming, which had been long secretly in- 
dulged, had led to their ruin, added to this, some 
failures in speculation had completed the overthrow 
of their credit: the son, stung by remorse, at witness- 
ing the ruin of his father’s affairs, and the silent an- 
guish of his mother, gave himself up to despair, his 
health fell a victim to his anguish of mind, and a brain 
fever carried him off at the age of twenty-three.— 
Both parents of the unhappy young man had been 


prostrated on the bed of sickness in consequence of — 


their affliction. Mr. Howard had resigned all to his 
creditors, and now, disabled from doing any business 
by illness and grief, he could only mourn over the 
wreck of his family—Isabella, theiradopted daughter, 
had indeed been a child to them—she had worked 
for them, watched by them, and consoled them under 
alltheir afflictions. —‘‘ And why, my dear uncle,” ex- 
claimed Charles Howard, when this sad tale was end- 
ed, ‘“‘why was I forgotten in this season of calamity; 
you knew I had the power to assist you in your dis- 
tress, and could you doubt my will?” ‘“* We had seen 
little of each other,” answered the unhappy man-—‘‘I 
knew not that you were returned to America, and, 
my calamities came upon me so suddenly, and in so 
overwhelming a manner, that I had little time for 
thought; the death of my poor son nearly unsettled 
our reason:”—** But your troubles are now ovar, I 
trust,” said his generous nephew—“ J am rich, and 
my father’s brother shall never pine in distress, or his 
children know sorrow, while I have the power of re- 
lieving it.” Charles Howard kept his word—he had 
now something to do—time no longer hung heavy on 
his hands, he re-established his uncle in business, 
provided handsomely for his young cousins,—and to 
prevent a return of low spirits, he prevailed on the 
beautiful Isabel to become his wife—“ for’’, said he, 
“she who has. been so true a friend, cannot fail of 
being a good wife, were she even not Htalfso beauti- 
ful as she is.”—From this time Charles Howard had 
continual cause to rejoice that he had, in an idle hour, 
formed the resolution of visiting his uncle, for he 
found, by happy experience, that benevolence is its 
own reward, and that by promoting the happiness of 
others, we ensure our own. H. M. 


[Prom “ Whimwhams,” just Published. ] 
THE MAN OF IMAGINATION. 
It isa long time since the vapid currents of my 
blood have received a transfusion of caloric from the 
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bubbling cauldron of romance. The pestiferous in- 
fluence of that scummy pot, has lost its power 
over one, who has been parboiled and seasoned in 
the waters of adversity; but its noxious vapours 
are no less prevalent and powerful in the atmosphere 
now, than formerly, when I wasa Bedlamite boy, 
with a head crammed full of fantastic ideas concer- 
ning ladies and love-adventure, poison and pistols, 
knighthood and nightshade. The hairs upon my 
pericranium no longer bristle at a tale of perilous 
achievement; nor am I the first to make into the shab- 
by collections of itinerant vagabonds, who gather 
around a pair of bruising sailors; but I ama daily 
witness of the eccentricities of others, foolish and 
vagrant as was myself at the dreamy age of twenty. 

These vague notions of adventure, ill suited to the 
purposes of a sober life, usually vanish when we 
attain the cold and spectral fingerposts of experi- 
ence; were, resting in his journey onward, one may 
look back upon the rough and stony path he has 
traversed and judging from the compassed distance, 
of that which he has yet to pass over, may hesitate 
to trust his specific gravity upona bed of roses which 
may prove too frail tosustain him above the quag- 
mire that festers beneath it. But there are some, 
who seem to be intended by a wise Providence for 
living and lasting monuments of the folly, which all 
indulge in a hmited degree; and to which, these 
persevering Quixotts seem wedded by a kind of fa- 
tality. Indeed, when I have perceived the feeling 
of undivided felicity, with which one of these wor- 
thies has pursued the butterflies of his imagination, 
undeterred from the chase by the thumps and bruises 
he aequired in it, Ihave almost pursuaded myself 
of his indentity with the gentleman who iost his 
shadow, and spent this life in the search of it: or 
with astill more singular personage, who fancied 
the back part of his head would appear to better ad- 
vantage before and actually broke his neck in an 
attempt to effect the desired revolution. It is concer- 
ning one of these untiring racers in the course of 
self-deception, that the unworthy author of this 
unhappy story is about to speak. 

Mr. Zooraster Vividbrain was a personage of most 
repulsive delineation in his outward man. The shape 
of his head was a curious compound of the sublime 
and beautiful, presenting a series of nndulations not un- 
like those in the rind ofa muskmelon, interspersed at 
intervals with angles and semi-circular protuberances. 
His forehead was low and knotty, with large, thick 
eye brows, of the consistency of bristles in a shoe- 
brush. His eyes seemed to have been thrown at him 
by mistake, and to have taken lodgement as chance 
directed; one, eneroaching considerably upon the 
dominion ofthe nose, while the other made a most 


remarkable demonstration toward his left ear, as if] 


to take shelter therein from the ambitious propensity 
ofits neighbour. Their colourvaried from a scarlet 
toa lively green: and possessed a brilliancy yielding 
:0 nothing, save that which lightens in the eye of a 
codfish, when exposed to the upper air from the hold 
efa Cape Cod pinkney, where it has made sojourn 
for a week, in the’month of August. The nose and. 
mouth of this worthy, were much contracted in dimen- 
sion; probably having been frightened into a diminu- 
tiveness in youth, by the tyrannous and overbearing 
disposition of the eye aforesaid. In fine; the upper 
extremity and frontispiece of Mr. Zoroaster Vivid- 
brain, were complete anomalies in the annals of 
eraniology ‘and physiognomy. 

The limbsof Z. V. shot from his body like the 
branches of a leaflesstree. This isthe last remark I 
shall make concerning the personal attractions of 
the gentleman, presuming I have already mentioned 


chough to my fair readers, to convince the most 
imaginative, that the beau ideal of her conception, 
could not vie in fascination with the beau real of 
mine. Indeed, I should not wish to burthen my 
conscience with the death of any fair maiden, who 
might disconsolately commit an act of violence, should 
I complete a picture, the sketch of which, will doubt- 
lessly plunge many a creature of. 
«« Loveliness and light” 
into utter and irretrievable wretchedness. 


Zoroaster Vividbrain and his attractions, at the 
period when first I saw him, were precisely thirty- 
five; anage at which most men have put off the fol- 
lies of youth, and, assumed the appearance, at least, 


of beings of reflection. But Zoroaster was cast in 
no common mould, and he was asvery a child at 


thirty-five, as ever cried for a moonbeam, or desired 
to possess the stars for playthings. 

My introduction to Vividbrain, was a most fortui- 
tous and providential circumstance. Passing along 
the banks ofa canal one wintry evening, I was indu- 
ced tohasten my speed onward, froma cry of dis- 
tress which appeared to proceed from a human being. 
The advance of a few rods, brought me upon a par- 
allel with something floundering in the midst of the 
water, which afterwards proved to be no less a per- 
sonage than my hero. By extending a rail to his 
grasp, I succeeded in drawing him from the mud and 
water, in which he was nearly buried, and safely land- 
ed him upon the bank. He afterwards informed me, 
that in gazing upon the planet which he imagined 
regulated his destiny, he unconsciously walked into 
the canal, where he would undoubtedly have perished 
from the intensity of cold; had he not been relieved 
by my timely assistance. 

After this introduction, the visionary became most 
unaccountably and uncomfortably attached to my 
person; dignifyimig@ my unworthy self !with the appel- 
{lations of his Guardian Spirit,the Director ofhis Des- 
tiny, and sindry other fantastic cognominations, 
more musical and romantic, than applicable to one 
of my sober feeling and habit. Whenever he en- 
countered me, pursuit for the remainder of the 
day was the inevitable consequence; his grotesque 
figure and inhuman countenance never failing to ex- 
cite the shouts of the ragged boys, who pursued us 
about the town in great numbers. This species of 
notoriety and acclamation, was by no means conso- 
nant with my feelings; but all remonstrance with 
Zoroaster, was invariably answered by assurances 
of his unbounded respect and veneration for my per- 
son, andanavowal of his resolve to adhere to me 
until the day of dissolution. if 

The peculiarities of this singular being were many 
andvarious. He never slept in the position of other 
men, but allowed his feet to usurp the place of his 
head upon the pillow, thus completely reversing an 
ancient and long established custom. This method 
he adopted from a dread of Queen Mab, who he as- 
serted, always drove across his bolster between the 
hours of welve and one, and from an ancient grudge, 
had thteatened, if she ever found his head upen the 
pillow, to drive in at one ear and out at the other, 
scorching every idea she might find in her path, and 
leaving the ashes behind which should for ever act 
as a sternutatory upon his olfactory nerves, to keep 
up the remembrance of the desolation which had 
been committed. 

This wild fancy, (perhaps it may seem a very pro- 
bable event in the opinion of my readers,) I endea- 
voured to expunge from the imagination of Mr. Zo- 
roaster Vividbrain. But he persisted in his belief; 


‘|| peared again. 


and asserted that he frequently had long conversa- And there is the magic whose 


mies from the hall of a mustard seed, which hung at 
the axle of her chariot, containing a part of a glitter- 
ing dew drop. ~All my efforts to render the ideas of 
Zoroaster conformable to sublunary things were 
vain; and every trick to elude his vigilance was use- 
less; he pursued me as the wretched [talian was foj- 
lowed by the diabolical countenance. I began to 
waste under this persecution, and was soon reduced 
to aresemblance with a pair of tongs. My feelings 
revolted against employing the sharp fang of the law 
against an unfortunate, whose only crime was an ex- 
cess of affection, and a portion of the vivida vis rather 
too ethereal. I was completely at a loss, and wretch- 
ed from fear of him; when upon issuing from my door 
one morning, I raissed my tormentor. His accustom- 
ed station opposite my mansion was vacant. Pay 
succeeded to day, but Zoroaster Vividbrain never ap- 


has any trace of him been discovered. 

A few days ago, however I received the loan of « 
volume of prints, from a worthy publisher. Therein 
I discovered a figure much resembling his, seated in 
a winged chariot, to which were attached, by cob- 
webs, myriads of little birds. This equipage was 
making wonderful progress to the moon. I have no 
doubt, Zoroaster emigrated suddenly to a foreign 
land; whence he took his departure for the lunat 
regions, to the utter astonishment of the natives; 
who, doubtless, by this engraving have commemo- 
rated the departure of the visionary. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
AMBITION. 


eminence and distinction which man wishes to pos- 
sess over his fellow man. It was doubtless implanted 
in the mind by our Creator for the purpose of stimu- 
lating men to outvie each other in noble, great or 
charitable deeds, but man’s natural depravity per- 
verts this design. The conqueror obeys its laws 
when marching through lands once fair, through ci- 
ties and towns once thickly populated, where the 
hum of business was heard from the rising to the set- 
ting sun, but now devastation and ruin stand in their 
place. Ambition animates the Son of Genius to waste 
his health in midnight’s vigils, he gives promise of 
soon rising to distinction, when his body worn out 
with fatigue lies down in death, a victim to his ex- 
ertions for renown, which he has but dimly seen or 
tasted. The ambition of the man of the world is to 
heap up wealth, he thinks no arts too vile, no fatigue 
too great to be endured, perchance he may like to 
see his wealth accumulated, but he rarely lives to 
enjoy it; for the fatigue which he has undergone 
either snaps the cords of life asunder, or if he live, © 
the parsimonious habits which he has kept so long 
that they are entwined around his heart, he feels 
that parting with them would be to part with his ex- 
istence. But the ambition of the christian is to press 
towards heaven, to reach it every nerve is strained, 
every muscle is exerted, nor do his efforts fail, till 
within sight of the promised land he lays him down 


gently and throws off his robe of mortality. 
P.G.S. 


WHAT;IS BEAUTY. 
Spirit of Beauty! where dost thou dwell? 
Say, where is hidden thy magical spell’ 
Is it in figure, or is it in face— 
Manner bewitching or soft winning grace? 
Say, art thou hid in the cheeks rosy hue, 
Dost sparkle in black eyes, or languish in blue?— 


Vainly ye seek me, in form or in face, 

Vainly in bright eyes my dwelling would trace, 
Deep in the‘soul is my empire and throne, 

er ye own; 
Then wouldst thou find me, oh, look on the mind, 


tions with the fairy, as she stopped to water her ato- |} 


For there is N Spirit of beauty enshrin’d. 


What was his fate I know not; nor » 


Ambition may be defined to be that desire for pre- » 
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{For the Philadelphia Album.] 
MISSOLONGHI. 
Famine hath worn them pale,—that noble band; 
Yet round the long-beleagur’d wall, 
With wasted frame, and iron hand, 
Like watching skeletons they stand, 
To conquer, or to fall. 


Hark!—hark!—the war-cry—swells the shout 
From wild Arabia’s wandering rout, 
From turbid Nilus’ swarthy brood, 
From Ibrahim’s host who thirst for blood: 
’Tis answer’d from the echoing skies, 

Sons of Miltiades,—arise!— 


Aged men, with temples gray! 

Why do ye haste to the battle fray? 
Home to your couch of ease, and pray. 
But ah'—I read in those brows of gloom, 
That-your sons have found a gory tomb; — 


‘ And ye with despair and grief opprest, 


Would strike ere ye share their clay-cold rest. 


With features pale, and sternly wrought 
To all the agony of thought, 

Yon widow'd mothers mount the tower, 
To guard the wall in danger’s hour;— 
Fast by their side, in mute distress, 
Their infant sons unwavering press, 
Taught from their cradle-bed to know 
The bitter tutelage of woe, 

No idle fears in their bosom glow, 

But pride and wrath in their dark eyes glance, 
As they lift their @urder’d father’s lance. 


Yet more! —yet more!—at beat of drum, 
With wildly flowing hair, 
Helle’s beauteous maidens come 
The iron strife to dare,— 
Sadly sweet from those lips of rose — 
The death-song of Bozzaris flows! — 
It is your dirge, ye turban’d foes!— 
Rise, soul of Pindar!—strike the shadowy lyre: - 
Start from your sculptur’d tombs, ye sons offre; 
Snatch, snatch these gentle forms from ways dlarms, 
And throw your adamantine shield around ‘their shrink- 
ing charms. | 
Louder swells the battle cry; 
God of Christians! from the sky pe: 
Behold the Turk’s accursed host 
Come rushing in.—’Tis lost! ’tis lost!— 
Ye bold defenders—die! — 
O thou, who sang’st of Ilion’s walls the fate, 
Unseal thy blinded orbs,—thine own are desolate. 


The stifled sob of mighty souls 
Rises on the glowing air, 
_ And the vow of vengeance rolls 
‘ Mingled with the dying prayer, 
“* Now by the spirits of the brave, 
Sires who rode on glory’s wave, 
By red Scio’s wrongs and groans, 
By Ipsara’s unburied bones, | 
Our foes beneath these reeking stones 
Shall find their grave.” 


Earth heaves, as if she gorg’d again 
Usurping Korah’s rebel train,— 

She heaves, with blast more wild and loud, 

Than when with trump of thunders proud 
Th’ electric flame subdues the cloud, air *: 


Torn and dismember’d frames are thrown on high, 
And see! the oppressor and opprest in equal silence lie. 


Come jewell’d Sultan! from thine hall of state, 
Exult o’er Missolonghi’s fall, 
With flashing eye, and step elate 
The blood-pools count around her ruin’d wall. 
Seek’st thou thus, with glances vain 
The remnant of thy Moslem train? 
Hither they came, with haughty brow, 
They conquer’d here,--where are they now? 
Ask the hoarse vulture with her new-flesh’d beak, 
Bid the gaunt watch-dog speak, 
Who bay’d so long around his murder’d master’s door;— 
They with shriek and care can tell 
The burial-place of the infidel.-- 
Go!—-bind thy turban round thy brow of shame, 
And hurl the murther’d curse at thy false prophet’s name. 


Ancient and beautiful!—who stand’st alone 
In the dire crusade, while with hearts of stone 
Thy sister nations close the slumbering eye 

- Regardless of thine agony, 
Such friends had He who once with bursting pore 
In sad Gethsemane, a lost world’s burden bore. 


Leave, leave the sacréd steep, 

Where thy lorn muses weep, 

Forth from thy sculptur’d halls 

Thy pilgrim-haunted walls, 
Thy classic fountain’s chrystal flood, 
Go,—angel-strengthen’d to the field of blood.—- 
Raise thy white arm, unbind thy unwreathed hair, 

And God’s dread name upon thy breastplate wear, 

Stand in His might,—till the pure cross arise 
O’er the proud minaret, and woo propitious skies. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
TO A FADED FLOWER. 


Ah whilst upon thy leaves I gaze, 

And mark their lovely beauties gone 
Prompt memory recalls those days, 

Twere Well this bosom ne’er had known 


Yes well dost thou recall that Higur, 
She gave thee as a pledge to me; 

And now to late I’ve found the-flowér, 
The emblem of her constancy. 


Thy sweetshave fled, yet near my heart, 
I still would fondly cherish thee; 
Had she not proved the faithless part, 
And broke those vows she breathed to me. 


Then from this breast thou must away, — 
Though she is false, and hope is o’er; 


Yet should’st thou in my bosom stay, 
This foolish heart were her’s once more. 
ALSION. 


THE BEE. 
** Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 

In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 

From all we encounter some good to. elicit, 

As bees gather sweets from the meanest of flowers 


{For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
-TO ROMEO. 


Forget thee! no, joy may forget 
The partner of his revelry—- 

And Peace its halcyon hour, but yet 
Forgetfulness comes not to me. 


Whether in motion or at rest, 7” ce 

> In solitude, or converse free — 
The monitor, within my breast e 

Still speaks, and ever speaks of thee. 

At closing eve, at opening day— 
Or pee ce cheerful though I be, 
Still must I think, and feel, and pray, 
Still hope and fear, and all for thee. 


Forget thee! no, the thought is vain, 
For cold indeed this heart must be, 
When it forgets both joy and pain, 
And both were lost, forgetting thee. 
CLARA. 


Living at. Toulouse.—Part of a house, sufficient fora 


pounds a year; and the most elegant in the city, in the 
best situation, for sixty pounds, including coach house, 
stable, and cellar. A horse may be well kept for four- 
teen pounds a year. The wages of a coachman are 
81. a house maid 81. a noted cook 161. a lady’s maid 101. 
a chicken is 7d. a partridge 1s. a hare 2s. 6d, a duck 
Is- a turkey 2s. 6.; the best bread 14d. per Ib. a bottle 
of wine 3d. brandy is sold by the pound, of 16 ounces, 
and cost 6d. grapes 4d. per Ib. meat 3d. butter 4d, 
SOlbs. of carrots 10d. and other vegetables at the same 
rate. Labourers who work from sun rise to sun set, 
are fed by the proprietor, and have six pence per day, 
which in this part of the country, will go further than 
three times the sum in England. They make a ve 

nourishing diet from maize flour, which is fried with 
grease, and this, with a few beans, forms the principal 
part of their food. hey neither usé nor wish for meat; 


but at this season they have figs and grapes almost for 
nothing. 


A Match for a Bailiff—Two Sheriff's officers were 
recently sent to execute a writ against a Quaker, well 
known in the city. On arriving at his house,they saw 
his wife, who, in reply to their inquiries whether her 
husband was at home, replied in the affirmative; at the 
same time requesting them to be seated, and he should 
speedily see them. The officers waited patiently for 
some time, but he did not make his appearance; and 
the fair Quakeress coming into the room, they remind- 
ed herof her promise that they should see her husband. 
‘Nay, friends,” replied she, “I promised that he 
should see thee; he has seen thee—he doth not like 


| thy looks; and therefore hath avoided thy path, and 


quitted his house by another road.”—Joe Miller. 


The Tyrant’s Plean—Whien some men, bold and 
honest enough to talk to Oliver Cromwell about his 
usurpation and excesses, he asked them, * What would 
you have one in my situation do?” He was well an- 
swered, * Sir we would have nobody in your situation.” 
To vindicate murder, from the necessity of commiting 
it in order to conceal robbery, is to argue like a mur- 
derer anda robber. But it is honest logic to reply, 
‘‘do not rob, and then you need not be tempted to 
murder; but if you do one, and consequently both, re- 
member that punishment does or ought to follow 


crimes, and the more crimes the more punishment.” — 
Gordon. 


GAMING. 
I look upon every man as a suicide, from the mo- 
ment he takes the dice box desperately in his hand, 
and all that follows in his career from tliat fatal time 


is only sharpening the dagger before he strikes it to 
his heart.—Cumberland. 


A jury, who were directed to bring a prisoner in 
uilty upon his own confession, returned with a ver- 
ict of not guilty. The astonished judges demanded 

the reason. “ May it please your honours,” said the 
foreman, “the man is so great a liar we cannol be- 
lieve him.” 


OFFENDED PRIDE. 

A ludicrous scene took place in the High-street, 
Worcester. A coach passing along, had nearly run 
over a servant girl, when the coachman called out, 
** Take care, Sally!” The girl, howéver, without at- 
tempting to escape thadanger, looked up to the coach- 
man with an air of offended pride, and said—* It js’nt 
Sally, or any such low, gulgar, and common stuff—its 
Amelia Ann.” 4 


RIVAL SINGERS. 


_ Dr. Arne was once asked by two vocalists of Covent 
Garden Theatre, to decide which of them sung the best. 
The day being appointed, both parties exerted them- 
Selves to the utmost; and when they had finished, the 
doctor addressing the first, said, “‘ As for you, sir, you 
are the worst singer I ever heard in my life.” Ah! ah! 
said the other, exultingly, “I knew 1 should win my 
wager.” ‘Stop, Sir,” said the Doctor, “I have a 
word to say to you before you go,—As for you, Sir, 
you cannot sing at all.” | \ 
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small family, unfurnished, be had: for fourteen |} j—7>Printine of every description neatly executed..£ 
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